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byterian party was so " short-sighted " as to " abstain " from exacting 
pledges as the price of its aid, is to ignore entirely the threats of Monk 
in the first debate and the later history of the Convention, the Royalists, 
and the king (p. 13). Space permits but few more observations. 
Regarding the Popish Plot (p. 151) our present knowledge does not 
warrant the statement that Danby could find nothing to corroborate 
Oates's informations. It may be true but we do not know what he 
found or knew. If we did it would help us greatly. 

But to come to greater matters. We have here presented clearly 
and ably what may, in general, be called the traditional Restoration cor- 
rected here and there by some later investigations. Yet one must seri- 
ously dissent from some of the larger views, among them, the opinion 
of the Clarendonian and Cabal administrations and the conception of the 
Parliamentary situation in 1676-1678. And it is even more difficult to 
accept the unselfish generosity and sympathy of Louis XIV. as a com- 
pletely satisfactory explanation of his reception of James II. and his 
recognition of James III. That, indeed, is a view which has had much 
vogue since the days of Macaulay. But surely the French king who 
had so long enjoyed the advantage of an England divided against itself 
by the divergent views of crown and Parliament, who had bribed the 
one and attempted to bribe the other, was scarcely likely to be blind to 
the advantage of an England divided by schism or even war between 
Jacobite and Whig. This supposition surely does an injustice to the 
shrewdest diplomatic intelligence of the day — save one. And we are 
not willing to sacrifice Louis XIV.'s head even to his heart. One must 
regret that present limitations forbid further consideration of this inter- 
esting book which, whatever its faults, offers the most complete study of 
the Restoration since Lingard. 

W. C. Abbott. 

George I. and the Great Northern War: a Study of British- 
Hanoverian Policy in the North of Europe in the Years i^o^ 
to 1721. By James Frederick Chance, M.A., F. R. Hist. S. 
(London: Smith, Elder, and Company. 1909. Pp. xviii, 516.) 
The purpose and results of this study are stated in one of the con- 
cluding paragraphs : " Reviewing the policy of George I. in the north, 
we see in the years 1709 to 1721 three successive phases of it; inde- 
cision, war with Sweden, and approximation to war with Russia. In 
the second phase George was successful, gaining for Hanover the valu- 
able acquisition of Bremen and Verden, though the gain was discounted 
by the concomitant aggrandisement of Prussia and the transference of 
the ducal Sleswick to Denmark. In the third he suffered dire defeat. 
How far his policy, as elector, was damaging to British interests is a 
question which has been referred to ; it has been debated for nearly two 
centuries and will probably never be agreed upon. The chief considera- 
tion is, how far it caused the hostility with Russia. If George had 
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sided with Charles XII. instead of with his enemies, Charles might, 
perhaps, have recovered his dominions in the east, and then there w^ould 
have been no Russian mastery of the Baltic to fear. But to do so, as 
we have seen, was not possible, principally in consequence of the per- 
versity of Charles himself. After his accession George's policy was 
not at all inspired from Hanover, his British governments supported 
it as in the interests of Great Britain. Townshend, Stair, Carteret, 
Whitworth were not inspired by affection for Hanover; in the last 
years they were strong in opposition to the policy of Bernstorff. Jeal- 
ousy of the rise of Russia was natural on the part of Great Britain and 
inevitable." King George's methods in diplomacy Mr. Chance char- 
acterizes as selfish and tortuous, " but if not straightforward he was 
strong, and he restored to Great Britain the foremost place in Europe ". 
The specific problem of Hanoverian influence on English diplomacy 
in these years is answered, it seems to me, in favor of the coincidence 
of English commercial interests in the north, and especially in the 
Baltic, with the plans of George in behalf of his electorate. When 
they clashed it was the Hanoverian ministry who retired and not Stan- 
hope (c/. p. 317). 

Had Mr. Chance more thoroughly mastered his material, the signifi- 
cance of these years in the shaping of English policy in the Mediter- 
ranean and in the Baltic would have been clearer to his readers at 
least. It is only when these dominating centres of interest are kept in 
mind that British policy and British administrative organization be- 
come clear. The Secretary of State for the Northern Department is. 
in a large sense, a secretary for the Baltic, and the Southern Secretary 
a secretary for the Mediterranean. The shifting alliances of this 
infinitely confused period, England's drifting away from Austria, her 
rivalries with Sweden, Spain, and Russia, her approach to Prussia, 
France, and again to Sweden, attain, from this standpoint, a signifi- 
cance and coherence that is profounder than dynastic interests and 
Hanoverian influence can ever explain. Incidentally, this absorption 
of the ministries of George I. in the Mediterranean and the Baltic 
might suggest to American colonial historians the thesis that England 
may have suffered later from a sin which we have always considered 
purely French, the neglect of her colonial interests for' what Mr. 
Chance considers the great service of George I., the restoration of 
Great Britain to the foremost place in Europe. 

The essence of Mr. Chance's work has already been made available 
in his chapter in the Cmnbridgc Modern History, VI., and in the essays 
in the English Historical Rceiew. In this volume he has filled five 
hundred pages with unsifted and undigested archival material, two- 
thirds of which might better have gone into the foot-notes or into ap- 
pendixes. The result is an exceedingly clumsy and amateurish work 
which is only made usable by an exceptionally good index. 

Guy Stanton Ford. 



